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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


BASED ON CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 
THEME ARTICLE — ITALY — pp. 4, 5, 6 


Making a Documentary Film 

1. The class reads the entire article silently. 

2. The teacher assigns the following story sequences to 
groups of pupils for special study. 

3. A report on Italy is presented in the manner 
March of Time film. 

SEQUENCE 1 — WAR DAMAGE IN ITALY 

The teacher selects a narrator who chooses a group of 
pupils to be “the camera’s eye.” 

Narrator: (Writes title of the sequence on board) — Be- 
fore Italy can return to normal production, she must repair 
the damages of war. 

Camera: The pupils who represent the camera’s eye will 
read the statements which appear in this section of the 
article. 

SEQUENCE 2— THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


An enlarged copy of the Junior Scholastic map has been 
lrawn on the board, Three pupil narrators select state- 
ments from this section of the article and with pointers 
show the audience the tacts in relation to the map. 


of a 


SEQUENCE 3— ITALY’S FUTURE and THE LAND AND¢ 


THE PEOPLE 

The teacher, acting as narrator, says: “From the topics 
Italy’s Future and The Land and the People we \earn that 
Italy—possesses certain advantages and that she has certain 
lacks. We will show you two charts summarizing these 
‘haves’ and ‘have nots ” 

Two pupils step to the board and write — 
Chart One — Have 

man power 

Alpine water power 

fertile valleys 

fine harbor of Naples 

Mediterranean climate which makes possible two crops of 

olives and citrus fruits a year 

mineral resources — sulphur and mercury 

great marble quarries 
Chart Two — Have Not 

coal 

iron 

raw materials 

foreign credits 

world markets 










SEQUENCE 4— THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 

The teacher, acting as narrator, says: “Last week we 
learned that Belgium derives great wealth from the Belgian 
Congo in Africa. Italy possessed territory outside the home- 
land, too (see map). Her colonies were Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland, Libya, and the Dodecanese Islands. In 1934 
Mussolini made war on Ethiopia and conquered it. In 1939 
he invaded and conquered Albania. What has happened to 
Italy’s possessions?” 

Twelve voices read the paragraphs beginning: 

“At the Paris Conference — 

“The Big Four are to decide —” 

“Ethiopia and Albania —” 

“Italy must give —” 

“While the big nations were quarreling —” 

“The treaty also states — ” 

“The main disagreement — ” 

“The Big Four Foreign Ministers — ” 

“France, Britain, and the Unite States —” 

“Yugoslavia is opposed — ” 

“The Yugoslav government — ” 

SEQUENCE 5 — NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Narrator: Names in the news of Italy’s past and present 
eS ERT Eee tN 

Two pupils, after studying the article, will be prepared 
to make statements about Benito Mussolini, Victor Em- 
manuel II, Umberto |, Victor Emmanuel III, Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio, Enrico de Nicola, 


SEQUENCE 6 — POLITICAL PARTIES 


(Find facts under Italy Since the-Surrender. ) 
Mussolini allowed only one political party in 
Any other party had to work secretly 


Narrator: 
Italy, the Fascist party. 
in the underground. 

Two pupils aid the narrator in giving statements about 
parties that have come out in the open since the surrender. 


SEQUENCE 7 — ITALY AFTER WORLD WARS I AND Ul 


Teacher as narrator: How did the people of Italy tare 
after World War I? 

Two pupil narrators find answers to the teacher's question 
under Italy in the Past 

Teacher: How are the people of Italy getting along after 
World War II? 

Two pupil narrators find answers to the teacher's ques- 
tion under War Damage in Italy. 

Teacher: What would you do, if you were cold and hun- 
gry and unemployed? ' 

Film presentation ends here and class discussion begins. 

Suggestion: In Japan, General MacArthur has officially 
urged the encouragement of the agricultural cooperatives. 
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Why is this method ot producing and selling consumer 
goods regarded as a way of putting democracy to work? 
Do the Italian people know anything about cooperatives? 
Inquire at your school library for books on the cooperative 
movement. An excellent article, “The Co-op Way.” ap- 
pears in the Novi 4, 1946, issue of Prep, one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Teachers using Junior Scholastic are in- 
vited to write-for a copy of this issue. Address Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


U.N. NEWS — p. 3 


1. What power does each of the Big 5 hold in the Se- 
curity Council that it does not hold in the General Assem- 
bly? The right to prevent an important decision of the Se- 
curity Council by voting against it, by vetoing it. 

2. What prevents this power from operating in the Gen- 
eral Assembly? Every nation has one vote 

3. The General Assembly will vote on the admission of 
three nations to the U.N. Which are they? Afghanistan, 
Iceland, Sweden. 

4. The chet of the U.N. General Assembly kitchen plans 
to fix different national dishes for the various delegations. 
How many different national dishes can we in this class 
name? 

5. Professor S. P. Alexandrov is a Soviet geologist. What 
Russian proposal was made to the U. S, Atomic Energy 
Commission by him? That each nation submit an “uranium 
score card.” 


NATIONAL SHORTAGE — FATS AND OILS — p. 7 


The teacher may distribute the following topics among 
the class for oral er written reports. 
1. All in a Coconut Shell 
a. A monkey has his own ideas of what a coconut 
is good for. Has man learned to use it for anything 
besides candy or coconut layer cake? Coconut oil is 
used a lot for soap and for the glycerin it contains 
b. The raw material of coconut oil is in the form of 
oil cakes known as copra. From where did our chief 
supply of copra come before the war? The Philigpines. 
2. That Dose of Castor Oil 
We don’t have to drink all the castor oil produced. 
How is much of it used? It is used in making artificial 
leather and resin products. It also goes into the pro- 
duction of paints and varnishes. Smal] quantities of it 
are used in the manufacture of cloth. 
3. A Cake of Soap 
It requires a lot of cooperation to bring about a 
really good bath. World trade problems and your 
problems meet in your favoritescake of soap. Break 
different soaps down into their ingredients — 
coconut oil from the Philippines 
babassu oil from Brazil 
palm oil from Africa and the Netherlands East 
Indies 
a little soybean and cotton seed oil from the U. S. 
Vow for the animal fats and oils — 
tallow and lard; a bit of fish oil 
1. In the Food Store 
Do you recognize the vegetable and animal oils and 
fats when you meet them in a food store? Cotton- 
seed oil is used in salad oil. Other oils used in food 
products are corn, peanut, sesame, soybean, and olive. 
Lard and edible tallow are used for shortening and 
oleomargarine. Fish oils are one of the principal 
sources of certain vitamins. 
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5. In the Paint Store 
What vegetable oils are represented in the paint 
store? Of the drying oils used in paints and varnishes, 
linseed oil is the most widely used. Tung, oiticica, and 
castor oils also go into the production of paints and 
varnishes, but in smaller quantities. 
6. National Shortage 


. Discuss the effects of the war on the world’s supply 
of fats and ails 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. Where did U. S. troops make their first landing on 
Italian soil? (In Sicily) 

2. What party ruled Italy during the dictatorship of 
Mussolini? (Fascist party) 

3. What form of government did thé people of Italy vote 
tor in the spring of 1946? (A republic) 

4. Who is the provisional president of the Italian repub- 
he? (Enrico de Nicola) 

5. What country has just issued a commemorative post- 
age stamp bearing a picture of a Citadel behind which 
flies a flag with a crescent and three stars? (Egypt) 

6. As a step toward control of atomic energy, Russia is 
asking for a world-wide report on what? (Uranium depos- 
its. ) 

7. Most oils and fats come from what? (Animals and 
.egetables. ) 

8. How many nations are represented in the U.N, Gen- 
eral Assembly? (51.) 

9. What top U. S. Government official greeted U.N. dele- 
gates on the opening day of the General Assembly ses- 
sion in New York? (President Truman. ) 

10. What important business machine was invented in 
1868 by Christopher Sholes and Carlos Glidden? (Type- 
writer. ) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 8) 
1 FATS AND OILS: Cross out cardboard boxes; rubber balloons; paper 


vnatches; typewriters: clethes trees 

2. HIT THE KEYS: Underline. 1-Smith-Corona; 2-Remington; 3-IBM; 
4-Royal. 5-Unde:wood 

3. BEST BOOT FORWARD: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a: 4-b. 

4. U. N. AT WORK. 51; Truman; 614; Security. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Pisa, Italy; 2-Greece; 3-Carlos Glid 
den and Christopher Sholes; 4-New York City; 5-General Assembly; 6-One 


Solution to News Word Puzzle (p. 15) 


ACROSS: 1-Padua; 6-odors; 7-sit;, 10-den; 11l-duce; 12-apex; 13-Italy; 
17-Rome; 18-Etna; 22-ante: 23-reed; 24-Genoa; 25-Pisa; 28-Arab; 29-foe: 
'2-red; 33-Libya; 35-trie = 

DOWN: 1-Po; 2-add; 3-doe: 4-urn: 5-as; 7-sup; 8-ice; 9-Tex; 11-day; 13 
Ira; 14-ton, 15-amt.; 16- lve; 18-ere; 19-ten; 20-neo; 21-Ada; 24-gab; 25-par; 
26-ire; 27-sad; 29-fir: 30-ohi; 3l-eye; 33-Lt.; 34-A.D. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Week: Issue of Nov. 25th 


Theme Article: GERMANY. 
Acute Shortage: SUGAR. 
Bib and Tuck: BROADWAY CINDERELLA. 


Issue of Dec. 2nd 
Theme Article: GREAT BRITAIN, 
Our Natural Resources: SALT. 
American Achievements: TELEVISION. 
Three-page U.N. unit. 
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One of the “‘seven wonders of 
the world,” this tower at Pisa, 
Italy, was built in 12th century 
as bell tower for the Duomo 
Cathedral. 
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Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


it’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 

But not always! 

If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 

Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


surest way to save money . . . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 


Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America gs a public service. 
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General Assembly 
Meets in New York 


“On behalf of the Government and 
the people of the United States, I ex- 
tend a warm welcome to the delegates 


who have come here from all parts of 


the world.” 

With these words, President Truman 
greeted representatives of the 51 United 
Nations to the General Assembly meet 
ing which began in New York City on 
October 23. 

The General Assembly is meeting to: 
the second time. The Assembly first con- 
vened*® in London last January. 

President Truman reminded the dele 
gates that their job is to keep the world 
at peace. He asked them not to let thei: 
differences stand in the way of peace. 

The Assembly is meeting in the New 
York City Building at Flushing Meadow 
Park. Facing a huge blue and gold map 
of the world, the delegates find little 
to remind them that the building was 
constructed for New York City’s exhibit 
at the World’s Fair of 1939-40, and later 
turned into a skating rink. 


PROBLEMS FACING DELEGATES 


The second meeting of the Genera! 
Assembly will last six and a half weeks. 
During that time, some important ques- 
tions will be discussed. Among them 
are: 

1. The question of the Big 5 veto 
power in the Security Council. The veto 
power is the right of any member of the 
Big 5—the U.S., Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and China—to prevent the Se- 
curity Council from making an impor 
tant decision by voting against it. In the 
General Assembly, the Big 5 do not 
have this power, since every nation has 
me vote, 

2. The General Assembly will vote 
on the admission of Afghanistan, Ice- 
land, and Sweden to the U.N. The 
Security Council recommended _ that 
these nations be admitted. 

3. The Assembly will elect three tem- 
porary members of the Security Council 
ind six members of the Economic and 
Social Council. The Assembly also will 
choose the site of the U.N.’s permanent 
headquarters. The World’s Fair site has 
been offered to U.N. as a gift. 








Trygve Lie, U.N. Secretary General, 
holds symbolic key to building where 
General Assembly is meeting in New 
York City Building, Flushing Meadow, 
Park, New York. 





TABLE TALK 


The U.N. delegates’ dining room has 
probably the largest staff of linguistic* 
waiters in history. Each waiter knows at 
least three different languages, and 
among them they can say bean soup or 
caviar in about twenty-four different 
tongues. 

The chef of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly kitchen plans to fix different national 
dishes for the various delegations. 


* Means word is defined on page 8. 

















The U.N. flag design shown above was 
drawn by Paul Metcalfe, age 13. Paul 
attends Fairport Junior High School, 
Fairport, N. Y. His design shows the 
world united by a strong chain, with a 
link for each of the 51 United Nations. 
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Russia Asks World 
Report on Uranium 


Russia has asked for a world-wide 
report on uranium deposits as the first 
important step toward control of atomic, 
energy. 

The Russian proposal was made to 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission by 
Prof. S. P. Alexandrov, Russian geolo- 
gist. 

Prof. Alexandrov declared that world 
control of atomic energy must begin 
with the knowledge of how much ura- 
nium there is in the world. He sug- 
gested that each nation submit to the 
Atomic Energy Commission a “uranium 
scorecard.” 

This scorecard, Prof. Alexandrov said, 
should tell the amount of uranium that 
has been extracted and the possibilities 
for mining more uranium. He said that 
each nation should list on its scorecard 
the known resources, probable _re- 
sources, and possible resources of 
uranium, 

The Russian scientist said that losses 
in the mining and milling of uranium 
ore were an important factor in uranium 
production. The amount of uranium 
lost, he said, depended on the methods 
used by a nation in mining the element. 
He asked that each nation be required 
to show on its scorecard the amount of 
uranium it lost in mining. 


NEW YORK CITY PUPILS 
ASK ‘FIRST WORLD PEACE’ 


A delegation of ten sthool children 
presented a scroll to U.N. Secretary 
General Trygve Lie shortly before the 
General Assembly met for the first time 
in the United States. 

The scroll welcomed the U.N. offi- 
cials and delegates to the U.S. on behalf 


“of the 1,000,000 pupils enrolled in the 


public schools of New York City. 

The scroll declared that “war is the 
children’s worst enemy, and the United 
Nations can be their best friend.” The 
scroll commended* the U.N. for estab- 
lishing a children’s fund to help millions 
of war orphans. “The children of the 
world do not want a third World War, 
but the first World Peace,” the scroll 
said. 












Ewing Galloway 


The Arch of Constantine in Rome. It was erected 315 A.D. in memory 
of a military victory won by the Roman emperor, Constantine the Great. 


the fascist dictator Benito Mus- 

solini for 21 years, is today like 
a patient just recovering from a seri- 
ous illness. She is shaky, uncertain, 
and needs a lot of help from others. 

From 1922 to 1943, when Musso- 
lini ruled, the Italian people knew 
no freedom. They were told what 
to do and what to think and what to 
say. If they disobeyed, they were 
punished. 

The Italian people have seen their 
country turned into a_ battlefield, 
their homes and cities destroyed, 
their land ravaged. 


Jie ruled by the iron hand of 


Now that peace has come again, 
Italy must pay for the crimes she 
committed under the leadership of 
her dictator. She must re-earn her 
place in the family of nations. 


“MTALY IN THE PAST 


Less than 100 years ago, a unified 
Italy was formed out of a collection 
of small kingdoms and city states. 
The first king of this unified country, 
Victor Emmanuel II, was crowned 
in 1861. Under him and his son 
Umberto 1) and his grandson (Vic- 
tor Emanuel III) Italy reached 
her greatest size and power since 
the days of ancient Rome. 

During the first World War (1914- 


1918) Italy fought on the side of the 
victorious Allies. After that war 
many Italians could not find jobs. 
They were hungry. Feeling that the 
war had been fought in vain, they 
became restless and discontented. 
There were so many riots among the 
people that the country seemed on 
the brink of revolution. 

In this confusion and unhappiness, 
Benito Mussolini stepped forward 
with his Fascist Party. Seeing a 
chance to seize power, the Fascists 
began a reign of terror and murder, 
silencing all those who openly op- 
posed them. 

By 1922 the Fascist Party was so 
strong that King Victor Emmanuel 
III let Mussolini become dictator of 
Italy. Mussolini took the title of Il 
Duce (the Chief). He forced every- 
one to do as he ordered. Anyone who 
rebelled was killed, tortured, or 
thrown into jail. 

But Mussolini was not satisfied to 
be dictator of Italy and her colonies. 
He wanted to rule an empire which 
girdled the earth. Determined to 
conquer such an empire, Mussolini 
forced the owners of factories and 
their workers to produce war goods, 
and he built up the army. 

Looking around for an easy con- 
quest,, Mussolini decided, in 1934, 


ITALY 


to attack Ethiopia. He knew the 
bare-footed, ‘spear-carrying Ethio- 
pians would be no match for Italian 
bombers and flame-throwing tanks. 

Next, Mussolini helped General 
Francisco Franco to win the civil 
war in Spain. 

With Ethiopia's scalp hanging 
from his belt, Mussolini looked 
around for another victim. Across 
the Adriatic Sea lay the little nation 
of Albania. It would be almost as 
helpless a prey as Ethiopia. In 1939 
Benito Mussolini invaded and con- 
quered Albania. 


ITALY IN WORLD WAR Il 


Meanwhile, in Germany, Hitler 
had been copying Mussolini’s meth- 
ods with even greater success. In 
1936 these two men signed a pact 
which made them partners. This was 
the beginning of the Axis, the group 
of nations which caused a bloody 
six-year world war. 

When Germany started World 
War II on September 1, 1939, Italy 
did not enter at once. »Mussolini 
wanted to make sure that the Axis 
was going to win. He waited until 
June 10, 1940, when everything 
looked black for the Allies. Then, 
without warning, the Italian army 
attacked France. ‘ 

Italy and Germany continued to 
win the war for about two years. 
Then United States planes, tanks, 
trucks, and other war supplies made 
in America reached the Allies in 
great quantities. 

British, Australian, and American 
troops turned the tide against the 
German and Italian armies in North 
Africa, and drove them out. 

In Russia, the Russian armies were 
pushing the Germans back where 
they came from. 

In Sicily (see map on next page) 
U. S. troops made their first landing 
on Italian soil. This was in June, 
1943. The Italian people saw that 
defeat was near. 

On July 25, 1943, as the Allies 
pushed north in Italy, Mussolini fled 
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‘rom Rome. He was captured and 
lain by his people in April, 1945. 
King Victor Emmanuel III stayed 
m the throne and appointed a high 
rmy officer, Marshal Pietro Badog- 
io, as premier. On September §8, 
943, Italy surrendered to the Allies. 


ITALY SINCE THE SURRENDER 


A month after the surrender, Ital- 
in troops joined the Allied side in 


he fight to push the Germans out 
Italy. 


When Rome was liberated by the 
Allies, June 4, 1944, King Victor Em- 
manuel, who had supported Musso- 
lini, gave up the throne. His son, 
Crown Prince Umberto, was named 
in the King’s place. 

Badoglio, who was unpopular be- 
cause he had been commander of 
the Italian armies in Ethiopia and 
Albania, also resigned. 

A new cabinet was formed with 
Ivanoe Bonomi, long a foe of fas- 
cism, at its head. 


Map copyright 1946, The Newspaper PM 


Mussolini had allowed only one 
political party in Italy, the Fascist 
Party. Any other party had to work 
secretly, in the underground. 

With the coming of the Allies to 
Italy these underground parties 


came out into the open. The six most 
active ones were: Socialist, Christian 
Democrat, Democracy of Labor, Ac- 
tion, Communist, and Liberal. 

Each of these anti-fascist parties 
were represented in the new govern- 
(Continued on next page) 


ment. 
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In the spring of 1946 national and 
local elections were held in Italy. 
They were the first free elections in 
Italy in 26 years, and for the first 
time in Italian history women were 
allowed to vote. 

In the elections the Italian people 
voted for a republic instead of a 
monarchy as their form of govern- 
ment. They elected a Constituent 
Assembly to write a new constitution. 

The vote for the Assembly mem- 
bers showed the Christian Demo- 
crats to be the strongest party. They 
won 207 seats, the Socialists 115, the 
Communists 104, and 13 minor par- 
ties a.total of 130. 

King Umberto II 
father into exile. 

On June 28 the Constituent As- 
sembly elected Enrico de Nicola 
provisional president of the Italian 
Republic. 


THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 
The Italian Peace Treaty was writ- 
ten by the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters. It was then brought up for 
discussion at the Paris Peace Con- 

ference, which ended October 15. 
The Big Four Foreign Ministers 
are now meeting in New York to 
upon final terms of the 


followed his 


decide 
treaty. 

The Big Four Council of Foreign 
Ministers consists of U. S. Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes; Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov of Russia; 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of 
Great Britain; and Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault of France. 

At the Paris Conference it was 
decided that Italy would lose all her 
colonies. The Italian colonies were: 
Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, Libya, 
Islands (see 
map). The Dodecanese Islands, 
where 80 per cent of the inhabitants 
are of Greek heritage,* -are to be 
given to Greece 

The Big Four are to decide what 
is to become of the ‘other colonies 


and the Dodecanese 


within a year of signihg the treaty. 
If they disagree, the problem is to 
go to the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Ethiopia and Albania have been 
given back their independence. 

Italy must give certain Alpine 
boundary areas to France. 

While the big nations were quar- 
reling among themselves at the peace 
conference, Italy and Austria held a 
separate meeting and came to an 


* Means word is defined on page 8. 
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Gondolier propels his gondola 
through the canals of Venice. 


agreement about South Tyrol. Italy 
is to keep the region, but the Aus- 
trians living there are to have self- 
rule 

The treaty also states that Italy is 
to pay Russia, Greece, and Yugosla- 
via each $100,000,000 for damages. 

The main disagreement among the 
8ig Four concerns Trieste. Trieste is 
a large, important port on the Ad- 
riatic Sea. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers 
have agreed that the port of Trieste 
and its environs* should become 
the Free Territory of Trieste. It ‘will 
have a governor appointed by the 
U.N. Security Council. 

But they have not yet agreed on 
the details for governing Trieste. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

Italy has a population of over 
45,000,000 people, one of the larg- 
est in Europe. Italy covers an area 
of 119,714 square miles. This is 
smaller than New Mexico. 

Two-fifths of the Italian people 
live in the Po Valley where the cities 
of Milan and Turin form the indus- 
trial center of the country. Because 
Italy lacks coal, her people use .,]- 
pine water power in manufacturing. 

The Po Valley also produces one- 
third of Italy's wheat, most of her 
corn, all of her rice, and five-sixths 
of her beet-sugar. In addition, the 
valley is the only center of silk pro- 
duction outside the Orient. 

The bootlike peninsula has fertile 
valleys and the fine harbor of Naples. 
The warm Mediterranean climate 
makes it possible for the people who 
live there to reap two crops of olives 
and citrus fruits every year. Sicily is 
the land of lemons and oranges. 


The most important mineral re- 
sources in Italy are sulphur (mostly 
in Sicily) and mercury. Formerly 
Italy supplied almost half of the 
world’s mercury. She also has great 
marble quarries. Italy lacks coal and 
iron, for which she is dependent upon 
the outside world. 


AGRICULTURE 


About 42 per cent of the land in 
italy is farmed. This is a high per- 
centage, considering how much of 
the country is mountainous. The land 
produces the best yield of corn in 
all Europe. Italy’s other main agricul- 
tural products are: olive oil; wine: 
citrus fruits. 


INDUSTRY 


About 25 per cent of the working 
Italians are employed in industry. 
The principal industries are textile 
manufactury (cotton, silk, rayon), 
sugar-refining, and cheese-making. 
Automobiles and machinery are 
manufactured in Turin. Italy is also 
famed for her production of such 
foods as macaroni and tomato paste. 


WAR DAMAGE IN ITALY 


Before Italy can return to norma! 
production, she must repair the dam- 
ages of war. During the past six 
years nearly every foot of land in 
the country has been a battleground. 
Whole cities have been laid waste; 
fields torn up; railroads, power 
plants, factories, and harbors have 
been bombed and dynamited by both 
the Axis and the Allies. 

Conditions have improved in Italy 
since the end ot the war. But despite 
the good comeback agriculture has 
made, many people are hungry. 
They will be cold this winter beeause 
Italy has little fuel. 

Although many factories are in 
good condition, there are no raw 
materials to use in manufacturing. 
When the factories cannot run, men 
cannot be employed. Unemployment 
and hunger are causing great unrest. 


ITALY’S FUTURE 


Italy has manpower, technical 
ability, and a spirit of enterprise. She 
needs raw materials. She needs loans 
of money to buy these materials. 

Italy's leaders need help and en- 
couragement from other countries to 
build a democratic Italy. 

If Italy receives help, she will 
again be able to take her place in 
the family of nations. 








Fats and Oils 


UR national economy and 

O our everyday life are tied in 

closely with vegetable and 
animal oils and fats. 

Most Americans use oils and fats 
every day. But few of us know what 
these products are, or where they 
come from. 

Fats are solid. Oils are liquid, at 
normal temperatures. Both fats and 
oils are either animal or vegetable. 
Most of our oils come from vege- 
tables. Most of our fats come from 
animals. 

The principal vegetable oils are 
those of corn, coconut, cottonseed, 
linseed, and soybean. Other vege- 
table oils — used in smaller quanti- 
ties — come from _ babassu, castor, 
olive, oiticica, palm, peanut, rape- 
seed, sesame, and tung. 

The animal fats consist mainly of 
butter, lard, tallow, and _ various 
greases. Animal oils are mostly taken 
from fish and marine mammals.* 


USES OF VEGETABLE OILS 


Coconut oil is used a lot for soap. 
It is also valuable for the glycerin it 
contains. Coconut oil is an essential 
part of many other products, and all 
attempts to find ‘substitutes for it 
have failed. 





The U.S. imports coconut oil both 
in the form of finished products 
and as raw material in the form of oil 
cake known as copra. Before the war 
we obtained copra chiefly from the 
Philippines. 

Babassu and palm oils are also 
used in soaps. So are soybean and 
cottonseed oils, but in smaller quan- 
tities. 

Babassu oil is imported from Bra- 
zil. Palm oil comes mostly from 


Africa and the Netherlands East In- 
dies. One of the unusual uses of 
palm oil is in the making of steel 
plate. 

Cottonseed oil is used mostly in 
food products — espeeially salad oil. 
Other oils used in food products are: 
corn, peanut, sesame, soybean, and 
olive. Cottonseed and rapeseed are 
used industrially in cutting and 
quenching oils. 

Soybean oil#s used in drying oils, 
core oils, and soaps. Small quantities 
of corn and castor oils are used for 
medicines and in the manufacture of 
cloth. 





The doses of castor oil most of us 
suffered as kids add up to only a 
drop in the bucket of castor oil pro- 
duction. Much larger quantities are 
used in making artificial leather and 
resin products. 

Of the drying oils, used in paints 
and varnishes, linseed oil is the most 
widely used. Tung, oiticica, and cas- 
tor oils also go into the production 
of paints and varnishes, but in 
smaller quantities. 

Except for tung — which before 
the war was imported chiefly from 
China — most of these oils come 
from South America, either as pro- 
cessed oil or as raw products. 

Cottonseed, soybeans, corn, and 
peanuts are grown in the U.S., so 
their oils are easy for us to get. Lin- 
seed oil is obtained from both North 
and South American sources. 


ANIMAL FATS AND OILS 


Tallow and lard are the chief in- 
gredients of soap. 











Inedible tallow and neat’s-foot oil 
go into lubricants and dressings for 
leather and other goods. 

Lard and edible tallow are used 
for shortening and oleomargarine. 

Fish oils have a wide variety of 
uses. They play a part in the manu- 
facture of soap and the preparation 
of leather goods. They are also one 
of the principal sources of certain 
vitamins, and are used for paints and 
linoleum. 

Sardine oil is used in the produc- 
tion of tin plate. 


OUR SUPPLY IS LOW 


Our supply of vegetable and ani- 
mal oils and fats —so important to 
our physical well-being —is at its 
lowest point in fifteen years. We are 
not likely to obtain new stores of 
these products for some time to 
come. 

During the war, production of 
fats and oils was increased. But the 
demand was far greater than the 
supply. 

At the same time, the supply of 
fats and oils we had been importing 
from South America fell off. The 
Japanese cut us off from the fats and 
oils we had been getting from the 
Far East. 








Since the end of the war we have 
sent great quantities of our fats and 
oils to war-torn and needy nations. 

The people of war-torn countries 
are badly in need of our fats and oils, 
and we are doing ail we can to help 
them. Not until many of these coun- 
tries have been helped back on their 
feet will the normal supply of fats 
and oils again begin to flow. 


* Means werd is defined on page 8. 
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November 18, 1946 


| Gtizenship Quiz & 


FATS AND OILS 


Fats and oils are used in the manufacture of which five of 
. ° ‘ + a ° ° 
the ten items listed below? Cross out the incorrect items. 


Score 3 points e&ch. Total, 15. 


tin plate soap 
cardboard boxes paper matches 
oleomargarine typewriters 
salad dressing laxatives 


rubber balloons clothes trees 


My score 


2. HIT THE KEYS 


In each group of four names below is a standard brand of 
typewriter, Underline it. Score 3 points each. Total, 15, 


1. Smith-Corona; Jerry Colonna;, Corona-Corona; Coro- 
nation. 

2. Whittington; Jefferson; Washington; Remington. 

3. OPA; NRA; IBM; WPB. 

4. Regal; Emperor; Royal; Castle. 

. 


5. Grant Wood; Underwood; Redwood, Wedgewood. 


My score 


3. BEST BOOT FORWARD 


Underline the 
questions. Score 


correct answer to each of the 


Total, 20. 


following 
5 points each. 


1. Which one of the following turned Italy into a fascist 
nahonr 


a. Julius Caesar ‘ 
b. Arturo 


. Benito Mussolini 
Toscanini d. Guglielmo Marconi 


Which of these nations was conquered by fascist Italy? 


a. Albania c. France 
b. Egypt d. Spain 
What form of government does Italy now have? 
republi c. constitutional monarchy 
b. kingdom d. mandate. 


1. What important port has been taken from Italy and 
placed under U.N. control? 
a. Rome ( 


b Trieste d 


. Genoa 
. Venice 


My score 


4. U.N. AT WORK 


Fill in each of the following blanks. Score 5 points each. 


otal, 20 
On October 23 delegates ot — __._ United 
Nations met to complete the first session of the General 


Assembly. The delegates were greeted by a message from 


President They will meet for a period of 


___ weeks. One of the things the As- 
sembly will do is elect three temporary members to the 





ubout 





Council. 
My score 


These questions are based on eR 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 














1. Where is this lean- 2. To whet nation 3. Whet two Amer- 
ing tower? did Italy lose these icans invented this 
islands? machine in 1868? 














4. What city present- 
ed U.N. with this key 
to U.N.’s new home? 


5. What U.N. agency opened its first meeting in 
the U. S. on Oct. 23? 6. How many votes does 
each nation represented in this agency have? 





My score 


My total CQ score —_______ 


{STARRED W,ORD'S 


Words starred (*) in the maguzine ure defined below. 


convened (kulin-VEEND). Gathered; met; 

commended (kuh-MEHN-did). Praised. 

environs (ehn-VIE-ruhnz). Districts surrounding a place: 
suburbs. 

heritage (HEHR-ih-tihj). What has been handed on to a 
person from his ancestors, It is the American’s heritage to 
fight for liberty the way his ancestors did. 

linguistic (ling-GWIHST-ihk). Ability to speak a number 
of languages. 

mammals (MAMM-uhlz. Pronounce the A in MAMM as’ 
in cat.) Animals that give milk to their young. Human 
beings, horses, cattle, dogs, and cats are mammals. An ex- 
ample of a sea mammal is a whale. 


assembled. 


Correction 


In our September 23rd issue, we incorrectly gave the 
pronunciation of the word placer as (PLACE-uhr). The 
correct pronunciation is (PLASS-uhr). 
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THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 


AN you think of any other gift more practical, more 


ALMOST EVERYBODY! useful than a portable typewriter? 


Typing is so worthwhile for everybody, young and 


3 old. And typing is so easy on a Smith-Corona. Its 84 
A Smith-Corona Portable 7 


The demand for Smith-Coronas is 
so great that deliveries are still slow, 
but you will be glad you waited for 
this finest of portable typewriters. 


character, full size, four row keyboard is the regulation 
standard keyboard...the same as on big office machines. 
See the Silent model (de/ow) at your dealers now... 


note the special features for easier, faster typing! 

















TABULATOR 


It makes typing in columns 
easy. Simple in Operation 
Other time-saving devices 
on a Smith-Corona include 
Simplified Margin Control 
er, One stroke 
ferse, for clearer 


writing and saving ribbons. 








NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


Smith-Corona 
Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY... makers also 0, Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 
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TO A 1946 NECESSITY! 



















CHRIS, WERE MAKING A 
NUMBERING MACHINE NOW, 

























By i868— 
"= ANDO IT WORKS. 


NOW WE CAN RAISE SOME MONEY 
TO IMPROVE IT. NO ONE WILL 
EVER BUY A MACHINE AS . 





MR. REMINGTON, 
YOUR WON, N.V., PLANT MAKES 


CRUDE AS GUNS ANO SEWING MACHINES. 
OuUR'S — HERE’S A CHANCE TO MAKEA 
MADE OF 


WRITING MACHINE. 


IT'S A CHANCE \d 
"Lt TAKE, MRP 
DENSMORE / 
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WHY NOT! SOME DAY 
MORE WOMEN THAN MEN 
WILL OPERATE 

TyPewRriTers ! 








~ i 








Text by Emanvel Demby 








SHORTLY AFTER— 












LOOK AT THIS, CARLOS. AN ARTICLE IN ) 
THE SC/ENTIF(C AMERICAN TELLS ABOUT 
A NEW DESIGN FOR A WRITING 
MACHINE. 





IT MAY HELP US 








gee rtd : ie be 
NOBOOY WANTS TO BUY, PHILO, THEY 


LOOK AT THE MACHINE, PAY A QUARTER, 
TO WRITE A LETTER, BUT... 
\j 


I'M NOT DISCOURAGED, JIM. WELL 

INTRODUCE A SHIFT KEY FOR 

CAPITAL AND LOWER CASE 
LETTERS. 



























“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


THE DARK MIRROR 
MA Universal-International Picture 


This melodrama is a tale of twins. 
There’s a good twin (Olivia de Havil- 
land) and a bad twin (Olivia de Havil- 
land). The bad twin commits murder, 
but since no one can tell the gals apart, 
the police can’t arrest the guilty twin. 

A young doctor (Lew Ayres) comes 


to the rescue. He puts the twins through | 
a series of personality tests to deter- | 


mine which twin is the murderess. 

We didn’t find this business very 
suspenseful, but if you like things done 
with mirrors, The Dark Mirror may be 
your dish. 


WHITE TIE AND TAILS 
MA Universal Picture 


In this film, Dan Duryea abandons 
his usual villain roles for a comedy 
part. Cast as a butler, he impersonates 
a rich guy and lands a rich gal (Ella 
Raines ). 

The movie tries to prove that a fel- 
low who has party manners, party 
clothes, and is able to talk about art 
can pass for a smooth guy. Duryea’s 
act goes over with Ella Raines — but 
the character she plays is not exactly 
yur idea of a bright gal. And Duryea 
wont be your idea of a very comic 
fellow. 


MOVIE CHECK UP 


Drama: “The Dark Mirror. ““Decep- 
tion. “““Sister Kenny. ~“Cloak and Dag- 
ger. “Gallant Journey. 

Comedy: “White Tie and Tails. “Mar- 
gie. “No Leave, No Love. “““Caesar 
and Cleopatra. 

Musical: “The Jolson Story. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 


[wo Olivia de Havillands are in new 
mystery melodrama, The Dark Mirror. 















































Soys and girls who play musical instruments 
eem to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 


venture. Yet these are advantages which any 
normal boy or girl can enjoy. 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 


The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “‘select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send now. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd 1114 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS- 
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VIKING JUNIOR 


BOOKS 


THE oor 
HIDDEN TREASURE 
OF GLASTON - 


By Eleanore M. Jewett 

ill. by Frederick T. Chapman 
High School Age $2.50 

A love of books leads a crippled boy of 


medieval England to health and a great 
discovery. 


ROMMANY LUCK 


By Patricia Gordon 

ill. by Rafaello Busoni 

Ages 10-15 $2.00 

An adventurous gypsy story in the days 


of Queen Elizabeth, swinging with the 
joy of outdoors. 


BIG TREE 


Written and illustrated by 
Mary and Conrad Buff 

Ages 10-15 $3.00 

Thrilling and beautifully illustrated life 


story of one of the oldest and biggest 
trees in the world—the Sequoia. 


THE SEA IS BLUE 


Written and illustrated by 
Marie A. Lawson 
Ages 12-15 $2.00 


A romantic story of Nantucket and the 
spell of the sea as it held three genera- 
tions. Lovely drawings. 


TREASURE FOR 
THE TAKING 


A Basic Book List 
for Boys and Girls 
By Anne Thaxter Eaton $2.50 


“An admirable source for family, school, 
or library book-equipment.” 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Write for free 1946-47 catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street, New York 17, . ¥. 


























Short Shots 


Before the football season is over. 
Bobby Hemphill, the speedy quarter- 
back of Winona (Mass.) High School, 
may set an all-time schooboy scoring 
record. In his team’s first four games, 
Bobby rang up 121 points. On Octo- 
ber 12, he scored six touchdowns in 
one game, In the first half, he handled 
the ball only five times and tallied 
four times! Who is this guy Glenn 
Davis! 

The University of Tennessee wrote a 
bright new chapter into jail-house his- 
tory on October 19 when they opened 
a jail right in their football stadium 
The jail was built especially for. the 
Alabama game which, for some strange 
reason, always stirs the fans to vio- 
lence. Every fan who made a nuisance 
of himself was tessed into the “coop.” 

Poor Eddie Boell is having his 
troubles in his first year as football 
coach at Eustis (Fla.) High School. In 
his team’s first game, the time-keeper 
fell asleep and the first quarter lasted 
45 minutes instead of the usual 12. 
The boys were so worn out after the 
first “quarter,” they could barely stand 
up for the next three. 

About five years ago Frank Frisch, 
then manager of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
decided to make a third baseman of 
outfielder Bob Elliott. “It’s the softest 
job in baseball,” Frisch said to the 
doubtful Bob. “You'll be able to play 
there for fifteen more years. Fifteen 
more years in the big leagues if you 
play third.” 

Playing an exhibition «ame in Wi 
chita, Kansas, Frisch was hitting 
grounders to the infield during prac 
tice. A ball jumped off a_ pebble 
bounced crookedly, and hit Elliott be 
tween the eyes, blackening them and 
‘ausing his nose to bleed and swell. 

“Frank,” muttered Elliott, “there go 
tive of those fifteer years!’ 

A tackle who never tackles is driving 
the coaches in tke All-America pro 
football conference quietly mad. His 
name is Lou Groza, and he plays for 
the Cleveland Browns. He doesn’t really 
play, however. He just kicks. 

Every time the Browns need a field 
goal, or an extra point after touch- 
down. in comes Lou. The last time | 
looked, Lou had seven field goals and 
eighteen extra points to his credit. He 
was also leading the league in scoring! 
Everybody calls him “The Toe.” 

Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


SCHOLASTIC 





Published below are three new Shutter- 
bug snapshots by our readers. Watch for 
more snaps in future issues. 





Affectionate pose of girl and chicken was 
snapped by Jane Place, 13. Jane is in eighth 
grade at New Canaan (Conn.) Center School. 





Portrait of an observation tower is by Cadet 
Ralph Peck, 14, in eighth grade at Missouri 
Military Academy, in the city of Mexico, Missouri 





Reese F. Hill, Jr., 11, sent in this snapshot 
of two swans. Reese is in seventh grade at 
Wyomissing (Pennsylvania) Junior High School 




















PIGS IS PIGS: In the illustration be- 
ow are nine pigs. By arranging them in 
groups of three, can you put all of the pigs 
n four pens, so that there will be an odd 
number in each pen? Draw squares around 
he pigs to represent the pens. 





ART’S SAKE: An artist was painting « 
portrait. When a friend asked whose por 
trait it was, the artist replied: 

“I’ve no sister or brother, but this man’s 
ather was my father’s child.” 

What relation was the artist to the man 
n the portrait? 

DO YOU KNOW? What is as light as 
feather, but impossible to hold? 

What is often brought to the table, ofte: 

ut, but never eaten? 

IT FLOATS: Place a large lump of icc 
in a pail, then fill the pail to the brim witl 
water. The ice will float, projecting slightly 
above the water level. When the ice melts 


will the water spill over the edge or not? _ 


WORSE THAN VERSE: The five words 
described in the verse below are all alike 
except for'their first letters. They are words 
like man, pan, tan, fan — or pie, lie, tie. In 
his case, every word has four letters. 

Another word for novel. 

Another word for stare. 

This goes with eyes 

That cannot see. 

A cozy corner there. 

And one who bakes 

Bread, pies, and cakes. 

ADAGE ARITHMETIC: What’s the 
inswer if you take the number a stitch in 
ime saves, add the number of heads that 
ire better than one, and multiply by how 
nany’s a crowd? —MICHAEL MALONE 

(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 
uppear in Nov. 25 issue.) 





Answers to Last Week’s HEnanigans 
BURIED TREASURE: M O P 
EAR 
TB Y¥ 
WHAT TO DO?: First, take the goose 
ver, then the fox. Then take the goose 
ack and leave it until the corn has been 
iken over. Then go back for the goose. 
FIFTY-FIFTY: Roman numeral for 50 is 
Cow-l; tea-l; grave-l; sea-l; bow-l. 
MR. SMITH’S NEPHEW: Mr. Smith’s 
ephew was Martha’s son. 














LMOST every girl likes to try her hand 

at cooking. 

Here are a few Thanksgiving recipes 
that your family will welcome — and that 
will require little or no sugar. 

CHEESE BISCUITS (FIG. 1): You 
need: 3 cups flour; 3 teaspoons baking 
powder; 1 teaspoon salt; 1 cup grated 
American cheese; % cup milk; paprika. 

Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt 
into a bowl. Add cheese and mix lightly. 
Next, add milk and stir to form a smooth 
dough. Place on floured board and roll to 
% in. thickness. Cut with various-shaped 
cookie cutters. Brush top lightly with milk, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and paprika. 
Put into oven and bake 15 to 20 minutes. 

GINGERBREAD COOKIES (FIG. 2): 
You need: % cup boiling water; % cup fat; 
4% cup molasses; 3 cups flour; 1 teaspoon 
soda; 1 teaspoon salt; 4% teaspoon ginger; 


























% teaspoon grated nutmeg; % teaspoon 
cloves. 

Pour water over the fat, then add sugar 
and molasses. Add flour, soda, salt, and 
spices mixed and sifted together. Chill 
thoroughly and roll thin on floured board. 
Cut into animal, turkey, or Pilgrim shapes. 
Bake 8 to 10 minutes in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees ). 

THANKSGIVING SALAD (FIG. 3): 
You need: 1 pkg. orange gelatin; 1 cup 
boiling water; juice of an orange with 
water added to make 1 cup; % teaspoon 
salt; 1 cup green cherries; % cup nut meats. 
coarsely cut; % cup diced celery. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water and add 
lime juice, water, and salt. Chil] until 
slightly thickened —'then add cherries, nuts 
and celery, and mix well. Turn into various- 
shaped individual molds. Chill until firm 
and unmold on lettuce. 


— Mary Cooper 









































































T’S Wildroot’s famous F-N (Finger-Nail) 

Test to put you wise to your appear- 
ance. All yoy do is hold your head over 
this black area and scratch your scalp. 
Briskly! Then take a look! Boy, if anything 
shows up—your hair needs attention! 
Better get Wildroot Cream-Oil and use it 
regularly. 4 out of 5 hair tonic users in a 
nation-wide test said they preferred 
“Cream-Oil” to groom their hair, relieve 
dryness and remove loose ugly dandruff. 















YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





Ask your barber or 
druggist for the lead- 
ing non-alcoholic 
hair tonic contain- 
ing soothing LANO- 
LIN. See what it 
does for the appear- 
ance of your hair. 
For a generous trial 
supply send 10c to 
Dept. SM-K, Wild- 
root Company Inc., 
suffalo 8, N. Y. 


SHARE WEL’ SEFORE UOlee 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 





contains LANOLIN 


( MON - ALCOHOLIC ) i 


GROOMS THE HAIR 


CREAM- OIL CHARLIE SAYS: 





TUNE IN: “The Adventures of 
Sam Spade" every Sunday 
on entire CBS Network. 
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Best Foot Forward 


OU’VE all heard the expression “Put 

your best foot forward.” 

Putting your best foot forward means 
applying your best efforts at the start 
of anything you do. 

Good beginnings are important — in 
our personal relations as well as in our 
work. Our first impressions of the 
people we meet are often our lasting 
impressions. 

What are the first things strangers 
notice about you? Usually, it’s your 
clothes, your voice, your smile — and 
your handshake. 

You aren’t likely to become good 
triends with anyone you meet if you 
give them a limp, listless handshake. A 
weak handshake gives the impression 
that you are timid or bored — and you 
may not have a chance to prove other- 
wise. So make your handshake firm - 
and friendly. 

A friendly smile is another way of 
putting your best foot forward. Nothing 
fancy or forced — no one likes the great 
big toothy smile put on just for the 
occasion, But a sincere glad-to-meet- 
you-grin is always welcome. 

Help your friendships last with 


friendly first impressions. 


“The 2&Lers 








- How're you doing? 


While racing down the street to catch 
up with the boys, Johnny accidentally 
knocks some packages out of a woman’s 
arms. Should he: 


A. Pick up the packages for her and 
apologize for his carelessness? 

B. Continue on his way as though 
nothing had happened? 

C. Call out an apology while on the 
run? 
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Collier's 
“We'll never get home if you have to stop 
every five minutes to stand in the shade!” 


Let It Go Hang 


Teacher: “The earth is round and it 
hangs in the air without support. How 
can you prove this, Tommy?” 

Tommy: “I don’t have to. I didn’t say 
it in the first place.” 

Jane Sprague, Fullerton (Nebr.) 8. 8 


Touched in the Head 


Sy: “The King of England tapped 
my grandfather on the shoulder with a 
sword and made him a knight.” 

Hy: “Huh, that’s nothing. An Indian 
tapped my grandpop on the head with 


1 tomahawk and made him an angel.” 
Car! Piserchia, Jersey City, N. 4 


Hard Head 


A bricklayer working on top of a tall 
building accidentally dropped a brick 
squarely on the head of his helper be. 
low. 

“You'd better be careful up there, 
Boss!” yelled the helper. “You just made 
me bite my tongue!” 

Kermit Grove, Maple Spring (Pa.) Schoo! 


Oak-Kay! 


A sentimental lady on a tour of a 
national park stopped before a gigantic 
tree. “Oh, wonderful old elm,” she said, 
“if you could only speak, what would 
you say to me?” 

The forest ranger who was with her 
suggested, “It would probably say, 


‘Pardon me, but I’m an oak!’” 
Carol Foisie, Milton (Mass.) High Schoo! 





solution to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Day; 4-lore; 5-Belgium; 9-rather; 
10-us; ll-e.g.; 12-age; 13-mest; 16-we; 17-mt.; 
18-to; 19-Este; 2l-pop; 22-or; 23-on; 24-Ougree; 
26-streams; 27-fat; 28-ago. 

DOWN: 1-Dour; 2-arms; 3-ye; 4-Liege; 
5-Bruges; 6-ease; 7-Lt.; 8-Chent; 12-awe; 
14-stones; 15-top; 17-merge; 20-tour; 21-poem; 
24-Otto; 25-Ra; 26-sag; 27-fa. 


What Else? 


Indignant Roomer: “Say, clerk, that’s 
a fine room you gave me. There are 
two mice up there fighting!” 

Room Clerk: “Well, what do you ex- 
pect for $1.50 — a bullfight?” 


Marvin A. Mosher, Junior High Schoo! 
Independence, lows 


Revenge 


A schoolteacher was given a traffic 
summons for failing to obey a stop light. 
It required her to appear in a traffic 
court the following Monday. She went 
to the judge at once, explained that she 
had to teach on Monday, and asked fo: 
immediate disposal of her case. 

“So, you're a schoolteacher!” said the 
judge, “Madam, your presence here ful- 
fills a long-standing ambition of mine. 
You sit right down at that table and 
write ‘I went through a stop light’ 500 
times!” 

Lois Lillie, Hamburg (N. Y.) Jr. High Schoo! 


Are You Kidding? 


Tramp: “Lady, could you do some 
sewing for me?” 
Lady: “Why, I guess so. What do 
you want me to sew?” 
Tramp: “Sew a new suit to this 
button, please.” 
Helen Lussier, Guy School, Alberta, Canads 


Sign Language 

Policeman: “Say, Mister, you can’t 
park here.” 

Driver: “Why not?” 

Policeman: “Well, can’t you read that 
sign?” 

Driver: “Certainly. It says ‘Fine for 
Parking.’ That’s why I want to park 


here!” 


Gene Gant, Jefferson School, Enid, Oklahoma 


Taking Ways 


Jane: “So, your husband calls you a 
dynamo? Magnetic personality, I sup- 
pose.” 

Joan: “No, it’s just that everything I 
wear is charged.” ' 

Elliott Metcalfe, Colton School, Monterey. Calif 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Suzanne 
Young, Midland (Texas) Junior High 
School. 


~ There were two skunks named In and 
Out. When In was out, Out was in and 
when In was in, Out was out. One day 
the mama skunk called Out to her and 
said, “Out, go out and find In and bring 
him in.” So Out went out to find In to 
bring In in. In a short time, Out came 
back bringing In in with him. Aston- 
ished, the mama skunk said, “How did 
you find In so quickly, Out?” 
Ont replied, “In-stink.” 
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1. City in N.E. Italy. 6. Smells. 

7. To be seated. 10. Wild beast’s lair. 

l. Title of Italy’s former dictetor, Benito 
Mussolini. 

12. Highest point. 

13. Country in S. Europe. 

17. Capital of Italy. 

18. Voleano in E. Sicily. 

22. Prefix meaning before. 

23. Kind of tall grass. 

24. Seaport in N.W. Italy. 

25. City in N.W. Italy. 

28. Native of Arabia. 

29. Enemy. 32. A color. 

33. Former Italian colony in N. Africa. 

35. Attempted. 


l. River in N.W. Italy. 

2. To total up figures. 

3. Female deer. 4. Kind of vase. 
5. To such an extent. 
7. To eat supper. 

9. Abbrev. for Texas. 
1l. Time between sunrise and sunset. 

13. Male name. 14. 2000 Ibs. 
15. Abbrev. for amount. 
16. Sheltered side. 

19. Number after nine. 

20. Prefix meaning new. 
21. Girl’s name. 24. Talk too much. 
25. Equality. 26. Anger. 
27. Unhappy. 

29. Kind of evergreen tree. 

30. Sash worn by Japanese women. 

31. Organ of sight. 

33. Abbrev. for lieutenant. 

34. Year of Our Lord. 


Answers in Teachers 
Pupils Edition next issue. 


8. Frozen water. 


18. Before. 


Edition this issue; in 





16 PICTURES 
ON SAME ROLL 


7 FEATURES! Master-craftsman developing 
Each print on special velox paper. Mirrotone 
finish. DECKLED EDGES. Same day service. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. FREE 5''x7** 
Enlargement with each order of 50 prints (from 
your negatives) up to size 116, 2c ea. Larger 
prints 3c. —— lots—2 V2¢ and 3'/2¢. 
Free Return Postage 

BRIDGEPORT FILM STUDIOS 
Dept. SM-!, Box 2061 Bridgeport |, Conn. 
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Egypt’s Flag Flies 
Over Citadel of Cairo 


To celebrate the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops from Cairo’s historic Citadel 
in July, 1946, the Egyptian government 
has issued a .commemorative postage 
stamp. Of 10 milliemes denomination, 
the stamp is brown and green in color. 
It bears a picture of the Citadel. Be- 
hind the Citadel flies the Egyptian flag | 
with its crescent and three stars. On the 


left is a picture of King Farouk, of | 


Egypt. 

The Citadel is southeast of the mod- 
ern city of Cairo, on the banks of the 
Nile. From the top of the Citadel the 
entire city of Cairo and surrounding 
territory can be seen. 

Construction of the Citadel 
started about the year 1000 by Salah 
EI Din. It became the home of Selim I, 
Turkish ruler who conquered Egypt in 
1517. Later it was the aome of the 
Turkish Pasha sent to rule Egypt. 

When the French entered Egypt they 
occupied the Citadel. After their de- 


was 


parture, an Arabian adventurer, Mo- 
hammed Ali, was made pasha. Under 
his kind and clever rule new palaces 


and government buildings were erected 
in the Citadel, It became again the 
center of all the splendor of the Egyp- 
tian court. 
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Egypt's New Stamp 


When the Arabi Pasha rebellion took 
place in 1882, British and Turkish 
troops marched into the Citadel. 

British officials said that they would 
hold the Citadel only for a short time. 
Despite repeated efforts on the part of 
Egyptian officials to get the British to 
leave the Citadel, they did not do so. 
Finally, in July 1946, the British hauled 
down their flag from the Citadel] and 
withdrew their troops. 

Today the flag of Egypt has taken 
its place permanently atop the Citadel. 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval’’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep a of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
not wish to buy. if you do not intend to 
buy ony of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being coreful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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GAME BOARDS mmm 


With Carrom Multi-Gome Beards, 
you can plan thrilling evenings 
for the whole family, pep-up your 
parties and provide fun for all! 
| The different games you can play 
on a single Carrom-Crokinole 
Game Board range as high as 105. 
Among the games are old favor- 
ites as well as those that are new 
novel. Get Carrom-Crokinole 
Game Boards at your dealer. 


















INDUSTRIES 





For your class or club. Over 


300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Dept. P, Metal Arts Co. 








$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure rants Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 

| —just as rece from foreign missions, other sources. 

| Includes stamps y = Africa, South America, Philippines, 
Free French, Cape Juby, Palestine, etc., including air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
75¢e. This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious 
approval applicants, only. One to a customer, money back 
if not more than delighted. 


| JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





















LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO Ne FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp zine, 
stamps from 20 di 

United Nations Countries; 
\< SE — A 
f ea ain Se with ap- 
. ty hs provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box eee, CALAIS, MAINE 
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MYSTIC ‘STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 7 








CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott's International $5.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $5.00 Cata- 
logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 
to approval applicants 


Premiums with purchases 








DIFFERENT 


INDIA 











BRANDWEIN STAMP co., , Box 92R, Bayonne, N. 4. 
DIFFERENT Stamps including Commemo- 
ratives, Charities, Airmail, Sets, etc. Only 


| I8 3c to Approval Buyers. We buy collections 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


| 

| 

| ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 

| lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, 





New York City 
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Romeo 


How does he get so much time for campus woo and still gather 
plenty of classroom “A’s”? Inside tip: Does his homework on a 
Royal Portable Typewriter. Royal’s easy, effortless touch speeds 
up writing. Royal’s super quiet lets you think, too. And school 
tests prove this; reveal marks go up when work is typed! 





Master Mind 


Uses brain power, not brawn, to breeze through the hard jobs. 
Take tiresome theme-writing, for instance. He’s discovered that 
Royal’s special work-saving features—such as easy-setting 
“Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard 
help do faster, better typing. 








Beautiful Schemer 


Planning for her future—taking care of her present, too. With 
her Royal Portable! Now, she makes spending money typing 
themes, notes for others. Later, she’ll make a good secretary! 
Because Royal is the portable with standard keyboard features, 
she'll switch Jo an office typewriter, with ease! 





You? 


Inform the folks about what a Royal Portable can do for you! 
Owning a Royal can improve your work now . . . help you in 
college . . . aid your job chances later. Royal’s easy “‘Self- 
Teacher” makes touch typing simple. Get a Royal—first in 
work-saving, sturdiness too. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Years of Wrath. A Cartoon History 
1931-1945, by David Low. Simon 
and Schuster, 1946, $3.75. 


These cartoons by the great Low ap 
peared originally in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard of London. They 
were done in black and white, but to 
the student of politics there are nuances 
that reveal the superbly clairvoyant 
mind behind the pen which anticipated 
the deluge that all but drowned us in 
the war vears. 
cartoons 


The introductory grapple 


with the menace of the atomic bomb 
and the challenges to Big 3 unity. The 
chronological approach is then adopted, 
and we are carried forward from the 
Japanese strangulation of Manchuria to 
the preparations for reconstruction of 


‘The Wrecked World.” The lampoons ° 


take on a grim aspect as We reflect upon 
our failure to act decisively in earlier 
crises, 

This volume will make a worthy ad- 
dition to libraries for high school stu- 
dents of world history. Its usefulness is 
somewhat marred by the omission of a 
table of contents and page numbers, 
though there is a useful chronology of 
events. The text which accompanies 
each of the 300 cartoons is written by 
Quincy Howe, a journalist and radio 
commentator with 
and a fluent pen. 

A chronology of 


liberal convictions 


events 


| 


closes a 


sturdy book which historians and stu- | 


dents will consult for an insight into 
these “Years of Wrath.” 


Color Blind. A White Woman Looks at 
the Negro, by Margaret Halsey. 
Simon and Schuster, 1946. 163 pp., 
$2.50. 


Unlike the comedian who pined for | 
the role of Hamlet, Miss Halsey has | 


not abdicated her right to good humor 


in attempting a solution of the Negro | 


problem. 

She admits in her first chapter that 
she is not an authority on the race ques- 
tion. We immediately felt friendly. The 
book is based upon her personal ex- 
periences in a New York canteen where 
mixed dancing with white and colored 
servicemen was accepted by white and 
colored hostesses. There were no inci- 
dents. 

To the author, and other students of 
the problem, “The real basis of preju- 
dice against Negroes is economic and 
historical, not sexual or psychological.” 
She attacks frontally that dangerous 


perennial, “Would you like your 
daughter to marrry one?” sand states 
that Negroes are not interested in inter- 
marriage because it does not carry with 
it acceptance by either the white or 
the colored community. 

This is not the kind of book which 
should be placed in the hands of high 
school students who have been shel 
tered from frank and intelligent dis 
cussions of sex. Teachers who have no 
time tor statistical treatises will find 
this book easy to read and a guide to 
democratic conduct on the rocky road to 
racial equality. It is a “must” for leaders 
in the intercultura: field who can spice 
circulars and talks with pungent com 
mentary excerpted trom Color Blind. 


People Behave Like Ballads, by Robert 
P. T. Coffin. Macmillan, 1946, 100 
pp. $2.25. 


Any college professor who has room 
for a handle-bar moustache in these 
days of shortages must have a strong 





3-T 


sympathy for the past and a non-rheu- 
matic funny bone. Such a man is Robert 
Peter Tristram Coffin. 

In some fifty short, narrative poems. 
with New England as a_ background. 
Coffin ranges from the trials of Mr. 
Burns, who looked forward to a fling in 
town without “his tall icicle of a mate,” 
to a eulogy of the late Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 

Teachers who find it difficult to reacn 
Lith and 12th year pupils with poetry 
will find Coffin a life-s.ver. The word 
pictures are clear, and the ideas are 
sufficiently concrete to be readily 
grasped by voung people. 


The Great Dilemma of World Organi- 
zation, by Fremont Rider. Reynal and 
Hitcheock, 1946, 88 pp., $1.50. 


The author has a fine reputation as 
a creative librarian. He has turned to 
a broader field and added another book 
to the growing list proposing a world 
government. It is unique in that his 
world state would rest national voting 
power upon “the relative sum total of 
the educational accomplishment of all 
the citizens of each country.” 

If the UN. succeeds this volume 
will become a curio. It seems to us that 
Dr. Rider has been a little too hasty in 
burving a going concern. 





|" you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year... 


classroom quantities . . . 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 


session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 


vou a Guest Card 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 
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Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 


Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


EACHERS of today’s airminded stu- 


dents may obtain some interesting 


free materials from the Educational 
Director, Pan American World Airways, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Materials include The Wealth of 
the Other Americas, an illustrated beok- 
let giving current economic facts, The 
Flying Clippers in the Southern Ameri- 
cas, a collection of true stories, and 
Let's Get Better Acquainted, which 
contains facts and figures on Latin 
American countries. Also available are 
At Ease Aloft, with facts on aviation 
and global geography, and two Air 
Traveler's Dictionaries, one English 
Spanish and the other English-Portu 
guese. The Classroom Clipper is pub 
lished monthly during the school year 
and gives current information about 
international] air transportation. (Free 
to teachers on request. ) 
" ‘ " 

The basic language subjects — read- 
ing and spelling — are 
handled in 


commendably 
three new study books 
Common Words for Secondary Schools 
(Grades 9-10) offers a complete vo 
cabulary building program on_ the 
words most commonly used and fre- 
quently misspelled. Word Study for 
Secondary Schools (Grades 11-12) is a 
more advanced high speller 
which gives a complete review of the 
problem and a program of word analy 
sis. In Modern Reading (Grades 7-12) 
comprehension, interpretation. organi- 
zation of ideas, word study, and dic- 
tionary skills are outlined in an orderly 
and progressive manner. Available in 
both cloth-bound and _ paper-covered 
editions from Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York 19, N. Y. or Columbus 15, 
Ohio, they are moderately priced: Mod- 
ern Reading, 36c. Common Words, 30c, 
and Word Study. 33« 
quantities 


school 


each in class 
Diagnostic tests to assist 
teachers in measuring progress are fur- 
nished free with each book 

Report prepared by the National 
Science Teacher Association~ for the 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondarv School 
Principals. 

This report is the most definitive 
source available to science teachers on 
how to use commercial supplementary 
teaching materials, how to evaluate 
their usefulness, how to build topic dis- 
cussions around pamphlets, and other 
sources of information. It may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Depart- 
ment, National Better Business Bureau, 
Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. 17, N. Y. ($1.00) 

Copies of the previous basic report 

“Commercial Supplementary Teach- 
ing Materials” — are also available. 


Reprints of the forty-eight pages on 
“UNESCO and Education in the World 
Today” in the October issue of The 
School Executive are being madé avail- 
able to schools and community groups 
throughout the country. The editors 
have prepared materials for group dis- 
cussion. The illustrated pages answer 
questions on the overall plan of 
UNESCO and how the schools can be 
of help. The School Executive maga- 
zit.e, 470 4th Ave., New York, 16, New 
York. Prices: single copies 25c, 10-99 
copies, 15c, 100 or more 10c. 

* a 

War memorials should be not only 
attractive, but useful and lasting as well. 

contribution to the general welfare 
of the nation for which men tought 
and died. With this in mind, the For- 
est Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture suggests that 
community forests make a most fitting 
type of memorial. Such memorials may 
be created as a real community project, 
and it is one in which school children 
may play an important part. Besides 
the experience of planting the trees 
and taking part in the exercises, chil- 
dren will gain from the project impor- 
tant lessons on the conservation of 
natural resources For further informa- 
tion and lists of printed material, write 
the Forest Service, U. S$. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., or vour 
State Forester. 


* * * 


“The Modern Tool for Teaching” is 
the subject of an address delivered by 
Eric Johnston, President of the Motion 
Picture Association. over the ABC on 
September 1. A reprint of Mr. John- 
ston’s address (Motion Picture Associa 
tion, 1600 I St.. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) is available to teachers and 
should prove of especial interest to 
those who are concerned about the 
“film tare” of their students and what 
is being done on the screen's educa- 
tional front. The Children’s Film Li- 
brary (a release of the Motion Picture 
Association — N. Y, Office, 28 W. 44th 
St. Sept. 10), is a new project designed 
for showing children a special series of 
feature films on Saturday mornings 
Each film has been adapted from the 
works of “ageless juvenile writers” 
which have been enjoyed during the 
past two decades by other children. 
The list may be obtained on request. 

o oO 

The Community Relations Service 
and the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews have issued six inspiring 
posters which have been most favorably 
received by educators and religious 
leaders The underlving theme of each 


is: Three Great Faiths Worshipping One 
God. Each poster is attractively col- 
ored and is suitable for the classroom, 
library, or social center. They are sold 
at 60c a set or 50c in lots of ten or 
over. Orders may be placed either with 
Community Relations Service, 386 4th 
Ave., New York 16, or with the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
* ad 


* 
x 


A Better World, a manual of sugges- 
tions for a teaching unit on the United 
Nations in the Elementary and Junior 
High School Years, has been published 
by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. It is a most valuable 
guide to understanding the principles 
and goals of the United Nations, en- 
hanced by activity suggestions for all 
classes, an exhaustive list of aids (visual 
and auditory). and bibliography. The 
inquiring teacher may address her re 
quest to the Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, New York. 


The Enevelopaedia Britannica Tru: 
Nature Series is a new technique ol 
reproducing action photographs by the 
rotogravure method which énables 
children to obtain fascinating, authentic 
photographs of various animals in thei 
natural habitat. Each “animal” is 
treated separately in an attractive book- 
let (50c) which should find a welcome 
on every school room reference table. 
For the very voung they would make 
delightful Christmas gifts. A list may 
be obtained from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

“s * * 

The Information Program on World 
Affairs, sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Star and directed by Dr Edgar B. Wes- 
ley of the University of Minnesota and 
an advisory committee of 13 leading 
Minnesota educators, will prove chal- 
lenging to social science teachers. The 
purposes of the program are as follows 
1 To help create a_better-informed 
citizenry; 2. To increase understanding 
of other cultures and peoples; 3 Ti 
promote world cooperation and peace; 
4. To help develop discrimination in 
finding and using the agencies of in 
tormation. 

Toward the achievement of thes 
goals tests on current affairs and bibli- 
ographies have been prepared. Attra 
tive prizes are offered as the climax o! 
a spring contest to individuals or groups 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Wis 
consin. Schools outside of those states 
are not eligible to compete, but th 
Guide to the Study of World Affairs 
giving complete details on the program 
is available to all teachers free. Addi 
tional copies may be obtained from 


the Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 15. 
Minn.. at the regular price of $1.50. 





